2)2               THINGS ANCIENT AND MODERN

Teachers in the public schools are somewhat
hampered by the knowledge that five weeks in France
would do more to produce French conversation than
five years at a public school, and by the gloomy
suspicion that their pupils know it too. They can, and
do, lay a firm foundation of grammatical knowledge,
but under ordinary conditions to teach conversational
French to large numbers of boys is almost impossible.
The home or the preparatory school is the place to
acquire an accent: but there are difficulties so far as
the latter agency is concerned. If they concentrate
on accent they will teach comparatively little
grammar, and the public school rather naturally
prefers a subject in which knowledge can be tested.
If a boy does, or does not, know how to form his
plurals and to use his pronouns, we know where we
are: but we cannot as yet test his accent on the tele-
phone. But into the merits, and demerits (if any) of
the " direct method " it is not for an ignorant con-
servative to venture.

I confess to some misgivings as to whether enough
French is read and whether the type of book chosen
is always the best. When I am told that boys must
not be encouraged to read Dumas for fear of spoiling
their style, I wonder whether the best is not being
made the enemy of the good. No one would call
Conan Doyle a great master of English prose, but a
French boy who read his works with avidity would
learn a great deal of English, and Dumas is to Conan
Doyle as wine to water (though I should be the last to